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THE RIVAL ACADEMIBS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRISONER OF WAR. 


(COLONEL WIMPLETON was just land- 

ing from a boat, in which he had been 
ferried over from the main shore, having come 
from Centreport to this point in his chaise. As 
soon as he landed, he dismissed the man who 
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had brought him over. The two great men of 
the vicinity were both on the island. 

As soon as I left Captain Briscoe’s company, 
and moved towards the landing-place, Bayard, 
in command of the Wimpleton company, evi- 
dently suspected my purpose, though I really 
had no intention of meddling with the boats, 
but only of making a demonstration. Halfa 
dozen soldiers were sent in a hurry to guard the 
fleet. This was Briscoe’s opportunity. The force 
before him was now reduced so that an attack 
was hopeful. I heard him shouting; and a 
moment later the company of Bayard came 
helter-skelter over the summit of the hill. Our 
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fellows, mortified by their first defeat, had 
made a desperate charge, and driven the ene- 
my before them. It was not safe, therefore, 
for me to meddle with the boats, even if I had 
intended to do so. 

‘* How goes the battle, Wolf?” asked the 
colonel, with a smile, as I met him on the 
beach. 

‘*Just now it seems to be going in favor of 
Toppleton,” I replied; ‘‘ though our boys were 
just driven half way across the island by 
yours.” 

** Well, that’s good.” 

** But I can’t stay here now, sir; I am afraid 
I shall be captured,” I added, glancing at the 
six soldiers who were coming down the hill 
towards me. 

** Don't be alarmed, Wolf; I will see that you 
are not hurt,” laughed the colonel. 

‘* T don’t wish to be captured.” 

“You shall leave when you please. After 
thinking over the matter, I concluded that I 
should take our boys off the island,” added the 
great man of Centreport; ‘‘ but I don’t intend 
to have them driven off.” 

‘*T'm very glad to hear it, sir.” 

‘* Where is Waddie?” 

I explained the situation to him, and in- 
formed him what had already transpired on 
the island. He was pleased with the victory 
which those who bore his name had achieved, 
and with this brilliant record of the Wimple- 
ton battalion he was ready to retire. But while 
we were talking about the matter, the din of 
battle from the high ground saluted us. It ap- 
peared that Tommy Toppleton, too impatient 
to wait for the result of the flanking move- 
ment, had charged upon the company of Wim- 


pletonians in front of them. Our fellows had. 
“yelled he; and down came the Toppletonians 


wiped out the disgrace of the early part of the 
action, and had driven the enemy up the hill, 
over its summit, regaining all the ground lost, 
and taking the summit of the slope, which was 
‘**the key to the situation.” 

** This won’t do,” said Colonel Wimpleton, 
as he saw with dismay that his party was de- 
feated. ‘“‘I can’t take them away under these 
circumstances.” 

But the battle was lost to the Wimpletonians. 
Major Tommy had gained the crown of the 
hill, and held it with his whole force. The 
ground was so steep in front of him that 
double the force of the foe could not dis- 
lodge him. The enemy had not yet pitched 
their tents, and their baggage was now in 
danger of capture. Major Waddie consoli- 
dated his battalion, and formed a line at the 
foot of the hill, ready to defend his camp equi- 
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page. He was furious at his defeat, and whe 
he saw me his eyes flashed fire. 

“ Arrest that traitor!” said he, flourishing 
his sword, and pointing to me. 

**Not yet, Waddie!” interposed his father. 
‘“*T have given him a safe conduct.” 

‘You are not in command here,” replied the 
ungracious son. ‘* What are you doing down 
here, Wolf Penniman?” 

“TI should have gone before if your father 
had not detained me.” 

** Keep cool, Waddie,” said the colonel. 
“You have enough to do to whip the Top- 
pletonians.” 

“That's what I’m going to do,” added Majo 
Waddie, as he glanced at the summit of the 
hill. 

**T will take care of Wolf, and see that he 
don’t whip the whole of you.” 

“T will hang him as a traitor if he don't 
start quick. He has no business over here.” 

** He is a non-combatant,” laughed the colo- 
nel. 

I do not know what the gallant commander 
of the Wimpleton baftalion would have deemed 
it necessary to do with me, if the exigency of 
battle had not called his attention to other 
matters. I do not pretend to be a brave fel- 
low, but I am willing to say I was not afraid 
of being hanged, even independently of the 
powerful protection of the colonel. Major 
Tommy, flushed with his recent success, was 
intent upon following up his victory. I heard 
him call his battalion to the charge, and the 
words induced my feathery persecutor to leave 
me. Tommy evidently intended to drive the 
enemy into the lake, or to force them to sur- 
render on the shore. 

*‘ Charge — bayonets! Forward — march!” 


at a furious pace. 

‘‘Now stand up to it, fellows! ” screamed 
Waddie. ‘ This is your last chance. Don't 
run if they punch you through.” 

Not only Waddie, but the two captains in 
his battalion, who had more real influence than 
the commander, urged the Wimpletonians to 
stand firm, and not be driven from their posi- 
tion. But the time for argument was short. 
The victorious Toppletonians swept down the 
hill, and rushed furiously at the foe. This 
time I am quite sure there were some wounds 
given on both sides. Major Tommy, mortified, 
no doubt, by the taunts of Putnam, and per 
haps of others, did not march in the rear of 
his column, but very imprudently placed him- 
self in advance of it. Fortunately for him, 
there were several privates near him who were 
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inspired by his gallant example, and the centre 
of the column broke through the enemy’s 
front. This would have been a success to the 
Toppletonians if the right and left wings had 
supported the movement with equal zeal. 
They did not, and were forced back by the 
desperate Wimpletonians, and in a moment 
more were retreating up the hill, closely pur- 
sued by the enemy. 

When it was too late, Tommy saw where he 
was. He was standing, supported by only half 
adozen privates, several rods in advance of his 
battalion. A squad of the enemy, led on by 
Captain Pinkerton, charged upon him. The 
daring little major defended himself with zeal 
and courage, slashing right and left with his 
sword. His supporters, seeing the situation, 
fell back and joined their companions. Closely 
pressed by his exultant foe, Tommy struck sav- 
age blows against the muskets of his assaulters ; 
but suddenly his sword blade snapped off near 
the hilt. 

“Capture him! Capture him!” shouted 
Pinkerton; and sending part of his squad 
behind Tommy, he cut off his retreat. 

The gallant major was now unarmed, and 
incapable of making any defence. His com- 
panions in arms had been forced back to the 
summit of the hill. 

“Surrender!” cried Pinkerton. 

“Never!” yelled Tommy, with tragic gran- 
deur, as he made a dive at the captain, with 
the intention apparently of wresting his sword 
from him. 

Such bravery deserved a better fate; but two 
of the enemy came behind the impetuous major, 
and, grasping him by the shoulders, threw him 
down. The whole squad then fell upon him, 
and poor Tommy was a prisoner of war. Two 
of the stoutest of his captors, each of them 
half a head taller than he was, were detailed 
toguard the major, and he was marched toa 
tree near the camp baggage. 

The Toppletonians were driven to the top 
of the hill, and resumed their position upon 
itssummit. It was useless for the Wimpleto- 
nians to attempt to drive them beyond the 
ridge, and they returned to their former halt- 
ing-place on the level ground. I began to be 
alittle uneasy about the fate of Tommy when 
Major Feathers returned, for I was afraid the 
latter, inspired by no lofty ideas of military 
honor, would subject his prisoner to some in- 
dignities. I saw Waddie hold a conference 
with his two captains, the result of which was 
soon apparent. Captain Bayard, attended by 
asingle private, who carried a white handker- 
chief suspended on a pole, as a flag of truce, 
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walked up the hill. I was not informed until 
afterwards of the nature of their mission; but, — 
in the opinion of the Wimpletonians, the cap- 
ture of Tommy decided the fate of the day, and 
they regarded the battle as ended, with victory 
perched upon their banners. Major Waddie 
was graciously pleased to declare that he did 
not wish to pursue his conquest any farther, 
and if the Toppletonians would retire from the 
island, their commander should be returned to 
them unharmed. 

By the misfortune of Major Tommy, Captain 
Briscoe was the ranking officer, and the mes- 
sage of Major Waddie was delivered to him. 
By the advice of Major Toppleton, senior, the 
terms of peace were promptly rejected, and an 
intimation given that the Toppletonians in- 
tended to recapture their commander, and 
drive the invaders into the deep waters of the 
lake. While these negotiations were in prog- 
ress, Colonel Wimpleton left me, and went to 
the headquarters of the battalion. Doubtless 
he saw his powerful rival on the top of the hill, 
and wished to counteract the influence of his 
counsels with his own. 

When the flag of truce returned, I saw a 
private run to the tree where Major Tommy 
had been secured with a rope taken from one 
of the boats. Then the two stout fellows in 
charge of him conducted him to a boat, and 
pushed off. It was intended that the com- 
mander of the Toppleton battalion should not 
be recaptured, and the threat of his forces was 
rendered futile. But his command imme- 
diately repeated the assault, when the nature 
of Colonel Wimpleton’s advice was evident. 
The beach in the rear of the Centreport bat- 
talion was covered with small round stones, 
with which the soldiers had plentifully sup- 
plied themselves. The onslaught of the Top- 
pletonians was received with a volley of these 
missiles. They reeled under this unexpected 
reception, and being on the grass they could 
not procure any similar ammunition. Cap- 
tain Briscoe, imitating the example of his 
illustrious commander, marched infront. The 
stones seemed to be aimed at him, and he 
actually fell, hit by one of them. His forces, 
appalled at this savage warfare, and by the 
fall of their leader, halted, and then fell back 
beyond the reach of the mischievous missiles. 
Briscoe was picked up, and borne to the top 
of the hill. The affair was becoming more 
serious, and, I may consistently add, more dis- 
graceful, especially as the contending parties 
were now virtually directed by Major Topple- 
ton and Colonel Wimpleton, who were old 
enough to have known better. 
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It was plain enough that our boys could 
not stand up against these volleys of stones, 
and that the Wimpletonians could hold their 
ground for the rest of the week. The battle 
was now to be a matter of strategy and ma- 
neeuvring. On the hill, as they saw Major 
Tommy sent off in the boat, they concluded 
that he was safe enough for the present, and 
were not disposed to accept any ignominious 
terms of peace. The two fellows in charge of 
the prisoner of war had pulled off a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, and were watching the 
issue of the combat. I was curious to know 
what would be done next, but I concluded to 
operate a little on my own account. Follow- 
ing the shore round the island, I reached the 
pier, and went on board of the yacht. Skotch- 
ley and Grace, in the standing-room, were 
watching the action, while Tom Walton and 
Joe Poole had gone up to the mast-head, 
where they could obtain a better view of the 
field of battle. 

**All hands, unmoor!” I called, and my 
ready crew descended to the deck. 

The mainsail had not been lowered, and we 
had only to get up the anchor, and hoist the 
jib. Before the fresh breeze we stood down 
the channel towards the boat in which Tommy 
was an unwilling passenger. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RESCUING A PRISONER. 


N the passage I told Grace and Dick 
Skotchley what had transpired during 

the time I had been on shore; and both of 
them agreed with me that it was disgraceful 


to allow boys to fight. Grace even had the 
courage to say that her father ought to have 
compelled the Toppletonians to leave the isl- 
and, rather than encourage such conduct. 

“What are you going to do now?” asked 
Skotchley. 

‘I’m going to recapture Tominy.” 

“JT thought you were a non-combatant,” 
laughed he. 

“So Iam; but I’m not going to leave Tom- 
my in the hands of those fellows. I’m afraid 
the Wimps will abuse him when they have 
time to attend to his case.” 

* Don’t let them hurt him,” pleaded Grace. 

“T will not. Tommy is as brave as a lion; 
if he had been as prudent as Waddie, he would 
not have been captured,” I replied. 

By this time we were within hail of the 
boat in which the prisoner of war was held. 
His guards did not know the Grace, as she 





was a newcraft on the lake, and did not ex. 
pect any mischief from her. They sat on 
each side of the vanquished little major, 
whose hands were tied together so that he 
could do no harm. I ran the yacht up into 
the wind so that her bowsprit was over the 
boat. 

‘*What are you about? You will run into 
us!” shouted one of the sentinels. 

** We won’t hurt you,” replied Tom Walton, 
as he hooked on to the boat. 

I ran forward, and Tom and I dropped into 
the boat, while Joe Poole held the painter, 
which I threw up to him to avoid accidents, 

“Wolf Penniman!” exclaimed Baxter, one 
of the guards, when he recognized me. ‘ What 
do you want?” 

“T want Major Tommy,” I replied, cutting 
that young gentleman’s fettérs, while Tom 
Walton stood between me and the astonished 
sentinels. 

**You can’t have him! He is a prisoner,” 
retorted Baxter, picking up his musket. 

‘“‘He was a prisoner, but he isn’t now,” I 
added. ‘* You are free, Tommy. Jump aboard 
as quick as you can.” 

But Raymond, the sentinel in the bow of the 
boat, presented his bayonet, while Tom Wal- 
ton, with an oar in his hand, was checkinga 
forward movement on the part of Baxter. It 
is not easy to walk over a bayonet in the hands 
of a stout fellow who has been trained to use 
it skilfully, and the prospect before me was not 
very encouraging. However, Joe Poole turned 
the fortunes of the day in our favor, by fasten- 
ing to the back of Raymond’s collar with the 
boat-hook, and pulling him over backwards 
into the bottom of the boat. I seized his 
musket, and wrenched it from his grasp, 80 
that the obstacle to Major Tommy’s escape 
was removed. 

The little magnate was not: slow to avail 
himself of his opportunity, and springing over 
the prostrate form of Raymond, still pinned 
down by the boat-hook, he leaped on board 
of the yacht. The combat, so far as I was 
concerned, was happily ended, and Tom Wal- 
ton and I made good our retreat, which was 
effectually covered by Joe Poole, who flourished 
his boat-hook with a vigor that set at nought 
the paltry bayonets of the war-worn veterans 
from whose gripe we had rescued the unfortu- 
nate commander of the Toppleton forces. 

“Don’t let them go!” shouted Tommy, 4% 
he beheld the result of the brief struggle. 
“Capture them! ” 

“Let go the painter!” I whispered to Joe 
Poole. 
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“ Capture them!” repeated Tommy, furious- 
ly, as he saw the boat recede from the yacht. 

“ Hard a-port the helm!” I called to Skotch- 
ley, who was in the standing-room. 

“ What are you about?” demanded Tommy, 
as I went aft to take the helm. 

“ Don’t meddle with them, Mr. Wolf — don’t, 
please!” interposed Grace. 

“Shut up, Grace! If you say a word, I'll 
throw you overboard,” said the ungallant 
major, who was unhappily one of those boys 
who believe they may say anything to a sister. 

‘I came out here after you, Tommy,” I re- 
plied, indignant at the harsh words the little 
major had addressed to Grace. ‘I don’t think 
it is worth while to meddle with those fellows.” 

“What do you suppose I care what you 
think!” cried Tommy. ‘Isn’t this my fa- 
ther’s yacht?” 

“Tt is your father’s yacht.” 

“Then you will capture those fellows, or I 
will know the reason why,” he added, stoutly. 

“ Don’t touch them, Mr. Wolf — don’t, 
please,” said Grace. 

“Mr. Wolf!” sneered Tommy. ‘“ Mr. Wolf 
will do what I tell him! ” ; 

“T don’t think it is quite proper to get into a 
row with a young lady on board,” I added, 
mildly. 

“Wolf Penniman, you are a coward and a 
traitor!” exclaimed Tommy. ‘And you are 
another!” he added, fixing his indignant gaze 
upon Skotchley. 

“Thank you, Tommy,” replied the dignified 
student, coolly. 

“You shall be court-martialed as a deserter 
and a coward! ” 

“Well, I think I can stand it.” 

Major Tommy glanced at the boat from 
which he had been removed, and in which his 
two guards had taken the oars and were pull- 
ing for the shore. He seemed to think that 
they would add two more to the force of the 
Wimpletonians, and that it was a grave mili- 
tary indiscretion to permit the enemy thus to 
be augmented. Besides, he must have his own 
way, and any opposition was quite enough to 
rouse the evil spirit in his nature. He insisted 
again that the two guards should be captured. 
I tried to excuse myself from meddling in the 
warfare, and Grace stood by me with a zeal 


which brought down the wrath of her brother. 


upon her. 

“TI say that boat shall be taken,” persisted 
he, violently. 

“It is impossible,” I replied, weary of his 
tyranny. ‘‘ She is dead to windward of us.” 

“ Please don’t, Mr. Wolf,” added Grace. 





“Hold your tongue, Grace!” snapped he, 
as he sprang to the tiller, and shoved me one 
side. 

** Don’t, Tommy,” added Grace, placing her 
hand upon his shoulder to deter him. 

The little monster actually turned upon her, 
and struck her a blow in the face which sent 
her reeling over into her seat. I could not 
stand that; my blood boiled up, and boiled 
over. I sprang upon him, and in a small 
fraction of an instant, Major Tommy Topple- 
ton was lying flat on the floor of the standing- 
room. 

*“*Q, don’t touch him, Mr. Wolf!” begged 
Grace. 

“You villain you, how dare you put your 
hand upon me?” gasped Tommy, springing to 
his feet, as savage as a young tiger. 

‘IT don’t like to see any one strike a young 
lady, least of all when she is his sister.” 

“Tl let you know!” whined he, crying with 
passion, as he leaped upon me. 

Walton and Skotchley each grasped one of 
his arms, and held him so that he was power- 
less. He raved, tore, and swore; ard it was 
evident enough to me, when my indignation 
subsided, that I had sacrificed myself, if not 
my father and the whole family. 

‘“*T won’t say anything more, Tommy,” in- 
terposed Grace, terrified by the violence around 
her. ‘* You may have your own way.” 

‘Give me that helm, Wolf!” cried Tommy. 

“T will give it to you,” I replied, moving 
aside, influenced by the action of Grace; and 
I don’t know but Tommy would have beat his 
head to jelly against the trunk if some conces- 
sion had not been made to his wrath. 

He cooled off as rapidly as he had become 
heated, when all opposition was removed. He 
threw the yacht up into the wind, and Tom 
Walton and I trimmed the sails; but the new 
helmsman could not manage her, and she lay 
with her sails flapping idly in the wind. 

“¢ Fase her off a little, Tommy, and she will 
go it,” I ventured to suggest. 

‘* Mind your own business, Wolf Penniman. 
Your time is out from this moment, and Grace 
shall never put her foot into this yacht again, 
if it is named after her,” blustered Tommy. 

I subsided, and seated myself on the trunk 
amidships to wait the issue. The new skipper, 
however, adopted my suggestion, though he 
snubbed me‘ for making it. The Grace, ac- 
commodating as she was, would not sail into 
the wind’s eye, and before Tommy was ready 
to tack, in beating up to the chase, the boat 
landed her hands on the beach. I saw that he 
was vexed; but he “chewed up” his wrath. 
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He soon came about, and headed for the chan- 
nel between the Horse Shoe and the Shooter. 
I concluded that he must be anxious to join 
his battalion; but it would be impossible to 
beat the yacht up the narrow passage. It was 
no use for me to say anything, and I did not, 
for he would be sure to go in direct opposition 
to any suggestion of mine. 

He ran the Grace up to the north point of the 
Shooter, and came about. I thought it my 
.duty to tell him that the water was very shoal 
ahead of him, as he approached the Horse 
Shoe on this tack. He politely insinuated that 
I was to hold my tongue, which I succeeded 
in doing for a moment longer, until the yacht 
grated on the gravel bottom, and stuck fast. 

“ That’s just where I wanted her,” said Tom- 
my, unmoved by the event. “Joe Poole!” 

Joe Poole appeared before the imperious lit- 
tle magnate, and was directed to bring up the 
boat and land our uncomfortable passenger. 
Tommy jumped into the boat, and as he took 
his seat in the stern-sheets, he delivered his 
parting volley at me, to the effect that, like 
Othello, my occupation was gone, and that I 
should be driven out of Middleport as a cow- 
ard and «traitor. To this mild speech I per- 
mitted myself to make no reply. 

**Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted the 


Toppletcn battalion on the shore. 
This shout of triumph attracted the atten- 
tion of the major, and he hurried up Joe Poole, 


who soon landed him on the beach. On the 
whole, I concluded that I had not made much 
by meddling with the conflict, even so far as 
to rescue Tommy from his captors. During 
the events which I have related, I had closely 
watched the movements of the contending 
forces. Company B of the Toppleton bat- 
talion had been sent round the island to flank 
the enemy, and obtain a position where stones 
were available as ammunition. This operation 
had been successful, and the Wimpletonians 
had been forced back from their stronghold, 
for they could not stand up against volleys of 
stones any better than their rivals. Company 
A had dashed down the hill, at the right time, 
and the enemy were driven upon their bag- 
gage. This success had drawn forth the shout 
of triumph. 

Fortunately for us on board of the Grace, 
Tommy had sailed her shaking in the wind, so 
that she had gone on the shoal very gently, 
though hard enough to give us two hours of 
severe exertion. As we worked, moving bal- 
last from the forward to the after part of the 
yacht, we watched the movements of the 
contending forces. As I anticipated, Tommy 
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ordered another charge as soon as he reached 
the battalion, though the Wimpletonians were 
actually engaged in loading their baggage into 
the boats. We saw a flag of truce hoisted by 
the defeated party, and a parley took place, the 
result of which was, that they were permitted 
to retire without further molestation. Long 
and loud were the cheers of Toppleton when 
the fleet: moved away from the island, and 
pulled towards the Shooter. The victors then 
returned to their camp. 

We got the Grace off at last, and, after pass. 
ing around the Horse Shoe, I anchored off the 
pier in the channel. Major Toppleton soon 
appeared, accompanied by Tommy, and I ex. 
pected to be discharged at once. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RAOUL THE SOULPTOR. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


HE very day after my arrival in Paris] 

made the acquaintance of Raoul’s mother. 
I was sitting all alone in my room at the Grand 
Hotel du Louvre, looking out of my window, 
and thinking how strange it was to see so 
many women running about with white caps 
on their heads, and not a bonnet among them, 
when I heard a little rap at the door. 

My first impulse was to cry, ‘‘ Come in;” 
but then I remembered that I was in France, 
— and when one is in Rome one must do as 
the Romans do. 

So I called out — not in Roman, but in 
French — “ Entrez!” 

The door opened, and in walked a nice- 
looking woman of about forty or so. She was 
neatly dressed, and carried on her arm a huge 
wooden box, covered across the top with a 
piece of black oil-cloth. She gave me a pleas 
ant smile, and then began to say something. 

Perhaps you would like to know what that 
something was. So would I. 

At that moment I would have given some- 
thing quite considerable to know what that 
woman was talking about. 

Her tongue went like a steam-engine—or 
so it seemed to me. She ran the words all 
together, bit them off, chewed them, and 
finally swallowed them down with a grunt. 

I must not forget to impress upon you that 
this is how it souxded to me. I afterwards dis- 
covered that she talked in a very quiet, and 
even elegant manner; and that when I talked 
English it seemed to her that my tongue went 
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like a steam-engine, and that J ran my words 
all together, bit them off, chewed them, and 
finally swallowed them down with a grunt. 

Queer — isn’t it? 

I afterwards got so I could speak French 
fluently, and Madame Frizon and I often 
laughed at the trouble I had to understand 
her on that first morning. 

I had studied French at school, and could 
translate from one language to the other, back- 
wards and forwards, quite readily. I could read, 
too, and even talk with my teacher, who had 
been twenty years in America, and knew how 
to make timid scholars launch out in a little 
French with him, standing ready to pick them 
up in case they got stranded for a word. 

But, when a real live Frenchwoman burst 
in upon me for the first time, — one who didn’t 
know a syllable of English, and had never 
been out of France in her life,—and began 
firing off volleys of her language at poor help- 
less me, was it a wonder that I surrendered 
at discretion? 

She soon perceived how matters stood; and 
getting hold of one word, she kept repeating 
and repeating it, as if she were determined to 
make me understand fat word, or know the 
reason why. 

That word was — 

“ Bruddery — bruddery — bruddery!” 

I racked my brain to think what “ bruddery ” 
meant. I had heard of a negro being called a 
“ Brudder,” but I never heard of anything being 
called ‘‘ bruddery.” And yet the word sounded 
familiar, too. 

The situation was now becoming very ludi- 
crous, the Frenchwoman repeating ‘‘ brudde- 
ry,” and I shaking my head, until at last we 
both burst into a peal of laughter, and stood 
and looked at each other, and then laughed 
again till the tears ran down our cheeks. 

At length the Frenchwoman had a brilliant 
idea. She saw a dictionary lying on my table, 
and she hastily seized it, looked over it fora 
few minutes, and then triumphantly showed 
me the definition of the word she had been re- 
peating so persistently : — 

“ Broderies: Embroidery — needlework.” 

At this I laughed again, for now I under- 
stood. French is so curious for this, that the 
words when pronounced have quite a different 
sound to that which you would imagine from 
seeing them printed. 

And now Madame Frizon further assisted 
me by opening her box, and showing me the 
identical ‘ bruddery” lying there in rich pro- 
fusion, with the prices—in francs — neatly 
marked upon each article. 
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This I understood very well, and I was able 
to buy from her quite understandingly. The 
French figures are like ours, and there are five 
francs in a dollar; so, by dividing the number 
of francs marked down by five, I ascertained 
the number of dollars. 

As thus, for instance: ‘‘8o0 francs ” was 
marked on an article; divide by 5 = 16 dollars. 
93 is a figure that would be understood by 
either a Frenchman or an American, when 
marked in these numerals. 

We call it zinety-three. 

What do you suppose the French call it? 

Eighty-thirteen. 

I used to think it the greastest joke at school 
when some of the girls in counting would make 
a slip and say ‘“‘ forty-ten — forty-’leven.” 

But the French say “ sixty-ten ” for seventy, 
and ‘‘eighty-ten” for ninety. 4 

But Iam straying from Madame Frizon, to 
say nothing of Raoul the sculptor, whom I 
have not introduced yet. 

Madame came to see me very frequently. 
Even when she had left her ‘* bruddery” box 
at home, she would come to my apartments, 
and sit and chat with me, and tell me her 
troubles and her sorrows, and her joys and 
pleasures. By this time I had got so I could 
talk quite respectably, and it was only on rare 
occasions that our friend the dictionary was 
called upon to yield up its knowledge. 

Madame Frizon’s greatest joy was her son — 
Raoul the sculptor. He was only sixteen years 
of age, but he had shown such wonderful 
talent for sculpture, that his mother and all 
his friends were full of hope that before ten 
years more had passed over his head, all 
France would be ringing with the glory of 
his name. He had been received in one of 
the government academies, where the art of 
sculpture is taught, free of expense, by the 
best masters; and, after a certain course of in- 
struction has been gone through, an examina- 
tion takes place, and the most talented scholar 
gets the ‘‘ Roman prize.” 

The Roman prize is a valuable prize indeed. 
When a scholar is lucky enough to obtain it, 
he is sent to Rome in Italy, free of all expense, 
supported there for three years, during which 
time he has the benefit of visiting and study- 
ing in the finest art galleries in the world, his 
instruction during the whole period being con- 
ducted by the first sculptors in Italy. 

Of course all the students are most desirous 
of obtaining this prize; but Madame Frizon 
was certain that Raoul would outstrip all his 
fellow-students, and at the examination bear 
off in triumph the “ Prix de Rome.” 
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The poor woman’s troubles were greater 
than her joys. She had only one joy, as far 
I could learn, and that was Raoul. Her 
troubles were almost too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Her principal trouble was her poverty — not 
hers alone, but that of all the family. She and 
her * brudderies ” were in fact the sole support 
of the family; and though Raoul’s excellent 
tuition was obtained free, he had to live at 
home and be clothed until he was able to earn 
something for himself. 

Though Madame Frizon never told me so, I 
always fancied that her husband was one of 
fer troubles. She had married him purely 
from love, and I think that after years had 
proved him somewhat unworthy. She had 
been the daughter of a well-to-do farmer in the 
south of France, and had brought her husband 
a ** dot,” or dowry, of thirty thousand francs — 
six thousand dollars. He had nothing, but 
_ promised her father to do fine things when he 
got up to Paris. He called himself a civil en- 
gineer by profession; but, as he never could 
get anything to do, I got the idea that he was 
not talented enough to be a civil engineer, and 
too lazy and too proud to be a mechanic. 

And 50, little by little, their money was eaten 
up, and the old father died, and at last poor 
Madame Frizon had to put her pride in her 
pocket, together with what little money she 
could also put there by selling embroideries, 
dragg@fg them around from door to door, in 
a big, heavy box, in fair weather or in foul. 

And now—at the period in which I knew 
them — there came to the Frizon family a 
strange trouble. Raoul was sixteen years of 
age, and they had never had any other child, 
when most unexpectedly there was born to 
them a poor, puny little deformity —a sickly 
little girl baby, full of infirmities from its 
birth — an infant whose proper care and 
nourishment would entail upon the unhappy 
mother more labor and more expense. 

“And how did Raoul act when he gazed 
upon his poor little crippled sister for the first 
time?” said his mother to me, with her eyes 
flashing proudly. ‘‘ He saw that I was weep- 
ing. He kissed me on both cheeks fondly, and 
said, ‘ Let this cause you no disquietude, my 
mother! The good God has sent us this poor 
babe as a blessing, as is everything which 
comes from him.’ 

*¢* But how to provide for it, my love?’ said 
I to my son. 

*47 charge myself with its support. I have 
been too long a slave to my art; now it must 
be a slave tome. It must bring me money. I 


- he came to me. 
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will work at night; 
see!’” 

We —I and the Frizons — lived to see Raoul 
work every night of his life on curious little 
clay statuettes, and sell them by the score to 
the shopkeepers on the Boulevards, who sold 
them again at a fine profit. They represented 
all sorts of little things— hardly any were 
bigger than my hand. There were dogs, cats, 
sheep, goats, kids, ladders leaning against 
lamp-posts, drums with the sticks crossed 
over their heads, cigar-stands, and innumer- 
able other articles. 

Of course Raoul did not make a great deal 
of money, — the storekeepers made the most 
of that, — but he made enough to redeem his 
promise about his little sister, and to support 
himself besides. 

The little sick child was sent out to a fine 
healthy place in the country, where it rapidly 
improved; and every month the bills were 
sent in to “‘ Monsieur Raoul Frizon, for taking 
care of his baby.” 

One day Madame Frizon madea proposition 
to me. 

“ Shouldn’t you like Raoul to make a bust 
of you?” 

I hesitated. Raoul had never made a bust; 
I feared the task was too great for him, and 
that the price would be too great for me. 

But we soon settled that. Madame Frizon 
said Raoul had been longing to do it fora 
length of time, but that he did not like to ask 
me; and as for money, why, of course Raoul 
could not expect to get high prices for his work, 
like those obtained by well-known sculptors. 

So we fixed on terms, and with a happy 
heart Raoul began his work. I had left the 
hotel then, and was living in my own house; 
and Raoul brought his implements, and “set 
up shop” in the dining-room. 

He had already made the rough bust when 
That is to say, he had mod- 
elled the head of a woman out of a lump of 
clay, and now his duty was to work at it until 
he formed it into a resemblance of me— the 
model. 

It is curious work. I think it is more inter- 
esting than painting, to see a sculptor at work 
on his clay. He keeps it just wet enough to 
work with his hands, or with his tools, which- 
ever he may happen to use, for he uses both. 
In fact, if ever you want to see yourself in 
pitty, just have your bust made, and you will 
behold the spectacle. 

The hours during which I sat for Raoul were 
very pleasantly spent. He was.a bright, hand- 
some boy, and full of interesting talk. He had 


and he who lives will 
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first discovered his talent, he said, by an irre- 
sistible longing to get hold of his mother’s 
pieces of brown soap, and mould them into 
ships, and men, and horses. Dough was splen- 
did material; his mother had often baked bread 
in the shapes he had moulded it, and it had 
been greatly admired. Even so long ago as 
when he was a baby, and played in the dirt, 
he could remember building up better looking 
monuments and towers than the other chil- 
dren. He thought it was not undue vanity in 
him to believe he was born a sculptor; nor did 
I, for to me the fact was evident. 

And all the time he talked he would pinch 
away at my clay nose, and glance at my eyes, 
and then dig down into my Jutty ones, until 
the woman’s head began to grow into a won- 
derful resemblance of the sitter. 

His mother was delighted. Her joy knew 
no bounds. There was vacation at the school 
then, and Raoul worked on my bust during 
the day; and this loving woman did a thing 
which Raoul himself never would have had 
courage to do. 

She went to the president of the institute 
where Raoul studied, and told him that her 
son was working on the bust of an American 
lady, and that if he would do her son honor so 
faras to come and see the bust, she and her 
son would never forget his kindness. 


It was rather a liberty which she took in 


asking this. The president was a great sculp- 
tor himself, — the most celebrated in France 
then and now, — and to ask him to go out of 
his way during vacation to look at the outside 
work of any of his free-school boys was a 
thing quite out of the common. 

However, the mother pleaded her cause so 
well that the great man promised he would go 
and see the bust. And sure enough, the next 
day, while Raoul and I were quietly chatting, 
and he digging away in his wet dirt, in walked 
the great sculptor from the school! 

Raoul dropped his great wooden chisel in 
amazement. His mother had not told hima 
word about her little trick, fearing that her 
plan might fall through, and the great sculptor 
not come, after all. But here he was now. 

He was delighted with Raoul’s work. He 
was evidently a cold man in his manners 
usually, and much in the habit of being with 
young men, from whom he exacted more def- 
erence and respect than love. But on this oc- 
casion he grew quite enthusiastic. 

He even worked on the bust himself. Seiz- 
ing Raoul’s chisel, he turned his spotless wrist- 
bands back over his coat-sleeves. Raoul tied 
an apron around his waist, and there the great- 
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est sculptor of France stood in my dining- 
room, bidding me smile, at which he pinched 
a smile into my clay, and examining the 
‘““wave” in my hair, and then working up 
ripples far more beautiful into the motionless 
head. 

He must have worked at least an hour; and 
then he went away, after clapping Raoul on 
the back, and saying to him, more than once, 
“You are a good boy; you will make your 
way; you have a future before you!” 

The very next week came a bright glimpse 
of the future. 

A great lady —a duchess — in whose veins 
ran some of the noblest blood in France, a 
in whose coffers were piled hundreds and thou- 
sands of bright gold pieces — sent for Raoul. 
She wanted him to make her bust. She had 
been told by the great sculptor how well he 
was succeeding with that of an American lady. 
She offered him as good a price as if he were 
already celebrated, instead of being only a 
student. 

You can imagine what joy! 
would accept. 

**O,” said he to me, clasping his hands, ‘ I’d 
like to cut the duchess’s head off!” 

I looked at him in surprise. That is exactly 
what he said, literally translated, word for word. 

‘¢ What did he mean?” I hear you ask. 

Why, on inquiry, I found that this was an 
idiomatic expression, signifying that he hoped 
he would make a speaking likeness of his new 
friend. 

From that day the poverty of the Frizons 
was over. Raoul got plenty of work, and was ° 
always well paid for it. The great sculptor 
was constantly recommending him to different 
rich ladies. 

Madame Frizon gave up the box of “ brud- 
deries,” and ‘‘ Raoul’s baby ” came home from 
the country looking strong and almost well. 
The fortune of the family seemed made. 

‘“¢ And all by thee, Raoul,” said his mother to 
her boy, kissing him tenderly on the forehead. 

“Nay, not so, my mother,” answered he; 
‘it was my angel sister who came and spurred 
me on to work. If it had not been for her, I 
should never have thought of making the 
statuettes, the beginning of my good luck.” 

Good luck, indeed. For, at the examina- 
tion, ‘young Frizon obtained the Roman prize, 
and is now working away with brilliant results 
in the Eternal City. As soon as he finishes his 
studies there, he will return to Paris, and open 
a studio; and, if I am not mistaken, the world 
will yet ring with the praises of Raoul the 
Sculptor. 


Of course he 
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OUR BOYS 
THE SEPOY MUTINY; 
oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
Vv. 


ENERAL HAVELOCK decided to make 

an immediate march on Bithoor, the 

stronghold of the miscreant Nana. This was 

so greatly to the satisfaction of the soldiers 
that the air resounded with cheers. 

Bithoor was but twelve miles distant from 
Cawnpore, and the troops soon arrived in the 
sep of the Nana’s castle. Without a mo- 

ent of delay they marched to the palace. 

Entirely heedless of the wealth: of Oriental 

beauty and luxury around them, they pressed 

forward to the doors, surprised that they met 
with no opposition. On entering the princely 
apartments, they found them entirely deserted, 
with the exception of a few natives, who 
seemed to be servants, and who appeared 
greatly terrified by the sight of British bay- 
onets. The officers sternly demanded the 
whereabouts of the Nana and his followers, 
and were told, in reply, that they had fled at 
daybreak. Havelock’s first impulse was to 
pursue the fugitives; but on being unable to 
ascertain from the natives the direction in 
which they had gone, he concluded to fall 
back on Cawnpore and give the troops a little 
rest. Great had been their disappointment at 
not being able to inflict summary justice upon 
the Nana and his bloody crew; but they de- 
termined that, though the wretch had eluded 

' them this time, he should not escape his retri- 
bution in the future. 

Once more they swore that Cawnpore should 
yet be avenged by British swords. Upon leav- 
ing the palace of the arch-rebel, General Have- 
lock had given orders to set it on fire, and it 
was soon burned to the ground. 

The troops remained at Cawnpore a number 
of days. In the mean while, General Neill 
arrived from Allahabad with an additional 
force. Havelock at once decided to go to the 
relief of Lucknow, the capital city of the 
province of Oude. The Sepoys had been 
steadily gathering round this important posi- 
tion till the English there had found them- 
selves closely besieged, and their situation was 
most critical. 

Harry and his young friends were much 
pleased when they found that orders had been 
given to start the next morning for Lucknow. 
The sun Had set clear; but when daylight 
dawned, thick clouds obscured the sky, and 
the rain was descending in torrents. But 
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nothing could daunt the courage of these in- 
trepid soldiers; so, at the sound of the bugle, 
they started cheerfully for the relief of the 
beleaguered city. The Ganges was turbulent 
and swollen, but the troops steadily pursued 
the work of crossing the river, until the men 
and baggage were all safely landed on the 
other side. Though Harry got wet to the 
skin, he was heedless of all present discom- 
fort in his desire to have another encounter 
with the Sepoys. How he longed to be fully 
grown, with an officer’s epaulets on his shoul- 
ders! But though now only a drummer-boy, 
he resolved to do all he could in that capacity, 
and be faithful to his small trusts. 

After the crossing had been effected, the 
army advanced six miles, until they came to 
a small village called Oonao. The Sepoys 
had fortified it strongly, and the adjacent 
country was so inundated by the rising of the 
river that the soldiers could not surround it 
as they wished; but the village must be taken; 
so, silently and firmly, the men advanced. 
Soon a discharge of fire-arms took place from 
the Sepoys, who had come,out of the village. 
With tremendous cheers Havelock’s skirmish- 
ers darted forward, and drove the miscreants 
back into their fortifications. The army then 
made a rush on the village; but, though there 
was no lack of heroism and courage, they 
found it too strong to be carried. At last 
Havelock gave orders to burn the place; and 
just at this moment he was informed that a 
strong force of the enemy was coming towards 
them from another direction. The army was 
at once ordered to confront them; and after 
hurrying through the groves and reaching a 
plain that lay near the village, an imposing 
spectacle met their eyes. Harry thought he 
had never seen anything so splendid before. 
The plain was half covered with water, and 
through it ran a high sandy road, on which 
a massed cclumn of six thousand Sepoys were 
steadily advancing. The long lines of bay- 
onets and the swords of the cavalry squadrons 
glittered brightly in the morning sun, while 
drums and trumpets were playing their mar- 
tial strains. But the British soldiers only 
smiled at this pomp and display, for they 
were sure that ere nightfall this vain-glorious 
host would be overthrown. 

When the rebels had advanced to within one 
thousand yards, they halted and fired. The 
English did not reply, however, until they 
got near enough to fire with effect upon the 
masses of the enemy’s infantry, while a quan- 
tity of good Enfield rifles did equal execution 
upon the ranks of the cavalry. It was not 
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long before there was a wavering in the in- 
fantry, and presently the entire Sepoy force 
fled in the utmost panic towards a village nine 
miles distant. After a brief halt, the troops 
followed the runaways to Busherut-gunge, the 
place whither they had decamped. This was 
also fortified, and Havelock commanded the 
seventy-eighth Highlanders to storm the earth- 
works in front, which they did with a will, and 
the air rang with their cheers as they made 
the charge. It was a grand sight to see this 
splendid regiment rushing forward with their 
battle-cry, and flinging themselves on the in- 
trenchments with a fury nothing could with- 
stand. The town was quickly taken, and the 
remnant of the Sepoy army again retreated in 
great precipitation. Havelock’s slender force 
had won the victory, and they trusted that 
this was but the beginning of successes over 
the rebels. Before long, however, the troops 
were obliged to fall back on Cawnpore, as the 
fatal diseases of the country were fast decimat- 
ing their ranks. 

Harry found himself a second time in the 
Cawnpore barracks, and chafed a good deal 
under the disappointment of abandoning the 
march to Lucknow. The general had assured 
the troops that the march should be resumed at 
the earliest possible moment, but to his boyish 
ardor it was hard to wait. Yet it was ordained 
that Harry should not accompany Havelock’s 
army on its next attempt to reach the besieged 
city, for an event occurred which materially 
affected the future destinies of our hero. 

He was just beginning to weary of the mo- 
notony of life in the barracks, when, one day, 
to his great delight, he was appointed to ac- 
company a party who were going out to scour 
the neighboring country and bring in supplies 
for the army. The party was mede a strong 
one, as they would be obliged to stand on the 
defensive against any hostile force of Sepoys 
that might be prowling in the vicinity. 

On the third day after their departure from 
camp, while the soldiers were enjoying a tem- 
porary rest under the shelter of some tall 
pepul trees, several of the men wished to go 
to a river about a mile distant, and asked 
Harry to go with them. He willingly did so; 
but when he and his companions had nearly 
reached the river, they found themselves sud- 
denly surrounded by a considerable force of 
the enemy. A number of shots were ex- 
changed, but resistance was worse than use- 
less, and the English soldiers were obliged to 
surrender. Thus, unexpectedly, Harry Cleve- 
land found himself a prisoner in the hands of 


the Sepoys. [TO BE CONTINUED.} 





BESSIE. 
SIX YEARS OLD TO-DAY. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


neg enmtyed of sunny girls, 
Merry as a dancing fay, 
Laughing through her flossy curls 
Like a sunbeam through the spray, 
Where a melting mist unfurls, — 
Bonny Bessie Grey, 
Six years old to-day. 


Darling of the hearts of all, 
Perfect Summer's mellowest ray 
To the few whose coronal 
Is her love-bloom, every day 
Opening sweeter, with no Fall, 
Tender Bessie Grey, 
Six years old to-day. 


From the sunlight of her hair 
To the small foot’s twinkling play, 
Every inch is sweet and fair, 
Perfect grace from perfect sway 
Of an inward music there! 
Buoyant Bessie Grey, 
Six years old to-day. 


O, the sunshine of her heare 
Fills her eye as breaking day 
The June heavens; and just apart, 
See, her rose-bud lips display 
How the folded petals start! 
Blooming Bessie Grey, 
Six years old to-day. 


Slender birdling of the Spring, 
How we bless the growing ray, 
That still tempts her little wing 
Not to spread and fly away; 
Sweetest of the birds that sing, 
Joyous Bessie Grey, 
Six years old to-day. 


— A MODERN divine has wisely said, ‘‘ No 
man by eating and drinking can defile the 
temple of God, which is his body, without 


sin. It is not needful that a man should be 
profane, or a blasphemer, or proud, or arro- 
gant, or treacherous, or a Sabbath-breaker. 
A man may simply be selfish, and give him- 
self up to indulgence of such a nature as shall 
take down the tone of his body, destroy its 
efficiency, and prematurely undermine his 
health, and by various dissipations blight the 
whole life. And that of itself is a sin of no 
measurable magnitude.” 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The ib refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





FAREWELL TO HUNGARY. 
BY LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


I %*LOVE thee, Europe’s **rRuEsT 

nation, as I love the ‘FREEDOM 
for which thou hast fought so brave- 
ly! The God of *.rBEeRTy will never 
blot you out from his MEMory. Be 
8BLESSED forevermore! My 'pPRIN- 
CIPLES were those of Washington. 
though my *DEEDS were not those 
of Wrtt1aM TELL! I wisHeEp for a 
1FREE * nation — free as **Gop * on- 
LY can create man — and thou art 
‘DEAD, because thy WINTER has ar- 
rived; but this will not last so LONG 
as thy fellow-sUFFERER, languish- 
ing under the icy sky of SIBERIA. 
8tNo, FIFTEEN NATIONS have dug 
thy grave; the thousands of the *six- 
TEENTH will arrive to SAVE thee! 

Be ‘FAITHFUL as hitherto; keep to 
the holy sentences of the ' BIBLE, 
pRAY for thy LIBERATION, and then 
CHANT thy national hymns when thy 
mountains reécho the *THUNDER of 
the CANNONS of thy liberators! *Gop 
be with you, dear comrades and fel- 
low-sufferers! The angels of Gop 
and of *LIBERTY be with you. You 
may STILL be proud, for the lion of 


== ‘Europe had to be aroused to con- 


QUER the rebels! The whole civil- 
ized *wWORLD has admired you as 
HEROES, and the cause of the heroic 
nations will be supported by the 
FREEST of the FREE nations on 
earth! 

*tGop be with thee, sacred soil, 
drenched with the *BLoop of so many 
of thy noble sons! 1PRESERVE these 
sacred spots, that they may give Ev- 
IDENCE before the worLp for you, 
before the PEOPLE that will come to 
your succor! ‘Gop be with thee, 
young KING of the Macyars! For- 


10 GET not that thy nation has not 


elected thee! There lives in me still 
the HOPE that a day will comgE, on 





which you will see the confirmation of the 
word — if it even be on the ruins of *Bupa! 
The blessing of the "ALMIGHTY, my dear na- 
tion, rest upon thee. *t BELIEVE, **LOVE, and 
‘HOPE! 





THE WALL-FLOWER. 
BY MRS. S. R. URBINO. 


- HE most beautiful of one of the most 

charming spots in Germany is the 
garden of Heidelberg Castle, from whence the 
eye is delighted with verdant fields, dark for- 
ests, rivers, mountains, and valleys; while it 
enjoys a most varied change in the surround- 
ing towns and villages:” so says a modern 
writer. Entering this beautiful garden, I was 
struck with astonishment at the sight of the 
yellow wall-flower, so truly faithful in misfor- 
tune, growing among the fissures of the walls 
and ruins, seemingly displaying all the more 
attachment on account of their dilapidated 
condition. However, it is a question in my 
mind whether these ruins are not more beau- 
tiful to us than the castle would be standing 
erect in its magnificence, ‘‘ defended by for- 
midable towers, gigantic ramparts, fire-proof 
casements, and strong batteries.” 

We ascended the Berg-weg, under spread- 
ing trees, to the famous ruins. The birds 
greeted us at every step, encouraging us 
to press onwards and upwards. Arrived at 
the summit, we followed the path along 
through the archway leading into the court- 
yard, where we sat down to rest and admire 
the ornamental walls, figures, trees, and flow- 
ers. By the by, Flora has been very lavish 
with her flowers here, and among the most 
predominant is the wall-flower, growing in 
bunches ovér various parts of the building, 
now on a broken window-sill, or a projecting 
stone just under a window, as if some one had 
reached out and placed it there; then at the 
head of an image, taking the place of a fash- 
ionable lady’s hat; again at the feet of a brave 
knight, counting his deeds of glory in golden 
flowers. Notwithstanding that the walls of 
the old castle are so profusely ornamented, 
the family of the castellan, who reside among 
the ruins (not satisfied with what the birds 
and wind have freely planted), have several 
pots filled with the dark-brown and yellow 
flowers of this luxurious and odorous plant. 


—— Row3Lanp Hitt said he “ wouldn’t give 
a farthing for that man’s religion whose cat or 
dog was not the better for it.” 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Season of 1869. 
N all sides are heard ** busy notes of prep- 
aration” from the crack clubs of the coun- 
try engaged in getting into fighting trim for 
the coming season, which is to be full as ex- 
citing as that of last year. One of the first 
movements of the season will be that made by 
the celebrated Atlantic Club of Brooklyn, who 
will start on a tour through the South early in 
March. They will visit New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, Savannah, and other of the prin- 
cipal cities, their tour occupying about thirty 
days. The Lowells and Harvards will make a 
trip to New York together in May, and will 
play with the principal clubs, ending off with 
a grand match, Lowells ws. Harvards, which 
will attract, as it does at home, a large crowd. 
One of the most important features of our 
national game is that of scoring; for it is by 
the score-book, and that alone, that clubs are 
able, at the end of a season, to determine how 
successful the club has been in its season’s 
play. It is important, therefore, that a uni- 
form system of scoring be adopted by scorers 
throughout the country; and that system 
should be the one indorsed by the National 
Association. The following is the method so 
indorsed, which is easily learned and very 
simple: A, put out at first base; B, put out at 
second base; C, put out at third base; H, put 
out at home base; F, put out on fly catch; D, 
put out on bound catch; K, put out on three 
strikes; R O, put out between bases; L F, put 
out on foul fly; L D, put out on foul bound. 
The small letters, ‘‘h. r.,” are used to indicate 
home runs, and a dot (.), to score a run; while 
small figures — 1st, 2d, and 3d— are used to 
indicate left on bases. A, B, C represent the 
first three bases, and all the other abbrevia- 
tions are either the first or last letters of the 
words abbreviated. Thus we give the first let- 
ters of fly, tip, run out, and home run, and the 
last letters of bound, foul, and struck, as we 
have already used B for second base and F for 
fly; and the letter K, in struck, is easier to re- 
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member in connection with the word than S. 
This system includes everything necessary to 
record the important details of a game, in 
which it is desirous to show the good plays 
made at the bat and in the field. 


Club Averages. 


The Seneca Base Ball Club of Brier Cliff, 
N. Y., played nine games during the season 
of 1868, losing but two. In these games they 
scored a total of two hundred and eighty-four 
runs to one hundred and seventy-two by their 
opponents, this being an average of thirty-one 
runs to a game with five over, to their oppo- 
nents’ nineteen and one over. The highest 
score of the Senecas in any match was sixty 
against thirty-three, acd the lowest fourteen 
against six. Their largest number of runs 
made in a single inning was twenty-four, to 
fifteen by their opponents. 

The Fearless Base Ball Club of Lowell 
played eleven games last season, winning nine 
and losing two. In these games they scored 
two hundred and sixty-five runs, being an av- 
erage of twenty-four runs to a game and one 
over; the same figures for their opponents 
being one hundred and twenty-seven — eleven 
and six over. In these games they were out 
with a blank score nine times, to twelve for 
their opponents. 


THe New Rutes. — Next week we shall 
commence to publish the rules of base ball 
playing as amended by the National Associa- 
tion at its last meeting. The new rules de- 
velop many new points; and all Our Boys 
who intend to play next season should make 
themselves fully acquainted with the new rules, 
so that by the opening of the season they will 
be ‘‘posted” in all the points of the game. 
So, boys, look out for next week’s number. 


FiresipE Games.— How to burn a Snow- 
ball. — Make a ball of light, fresh snow; and 
after allowing your audience to examine it, 
apply a lighted taper to it, and it will instantly 
ignite. The secret of this lies entirely in a 
small piece of camphor gum, which should be 
pressed in the ball after taking it from the in- 
spectors. Allow it to blaze for a moment only, 
holding the fire uppermost. This is an excel- 
lent trick when cleverly performed. 


Sxatinc. — Mr. Frank Swift, in a match 
for the championship of America with Mr. J. 
Mead, defeated him, thereby retaining the gold 
medal which he won last season. 
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170. (Eye) (meat) (eight) (tea) (H) (Eve) 
ir (twos) (witch) (ewe) (half) h (ear) 
(D) (P raised) — Imitate the virtues which 
you have heard praised. 171. Team, tame, 
mate. 172. Item, mite, emit. 173. Scare, 
cares, acres. 174. The Royal Bluebeard. 
175. Mendocino. 176. J-uno. 177. P-elf. 
178. M-Alice. 179. S-ire. 180. S-pine. 181. 
Caffres. 182. Tombigbee. 183. Topsham. 
184. 1. Tap. 2. Ho! 3. Orsedew. 4. Maze. 
5. Admiral. 6. Sandal — THomas PowE LL. 





HUGH HOWARD. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF MOUNTAINS. 

186. Arise and rave. 187. G., a star cone. 
188. Send A. 189. Neat. 190. A blank. tot. 
Nine panes. 192. O, blond men. 

FREDDY FRONT. 


ENIGMA. 

193. It is composed of 10 letters. The 10, 2, 
8, 6 is a marine quadruped. The 9, 7, 3 is not 
old. Thet, 4, 5 is a negative particle. The 
whole is a city of the United States. 

Frank C. 





CRoss-worD ENIGMA. 

194. My first is in carry, but not in bring; 

My second is in throw, but not in fling; 

My third is in solo, but not in sing; 

My fourth is in pull, but not in ring; 

My fifth is in well, but not in spring; 

My sixth is in feather, but not in wing. 

My whole is a great American author. 
Now or Never. 


195: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF REBELLION BATTLES. 

196. E. H. bet glib. 197. W. dress Nile. 
198. Tom, Irun China. 199. Am, tie Nat. 
‘ Essex. 


CHARADE. 

200. Riding to town, one day, 

My first gave a sideway leap, 
And frightened my second away 

With all the rest of the sheep; 
But I held fast to the Magazine, 
For in its pages my whole is seen. 

HauTBoy. 


HippEn Worps. 

Concealed in the following verse are four 
words, two of which are diametrically opposed 
to the other two, but all having a general re- 
lation to each other : — ‘ 

201. Watching the sea stood Mabel. 

We stood there by her side. 

‘‘ The ship’s port is out here,” we said; 

‘‘ Not here, nor there,” she cried. 
EMPIRE STATE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


PROVERBIAL TRANSPOSITION. 
203. O, melt it! K. E.’s pa led his fat 
son K, Rita. 
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ENA WALTERS, we have so many man- 

uscript stories on hand that we have been 
obliged to request our contributors not to send 
any more at present. — Maurice, send the club 
to Messrs. Lee & Shepard. — The publishing 
house of Harry St. Clair (address Box 46, 
Williamsburg, N. Y.) opened the new year 
with the large cash capital. of $1.80. They 
have a press and all the requisites for busi- 
ness, and are ready to fill orders of all kinds. 
This enterprising firm have just published, in 
neat form, for ten cents, *‘ Buck Bradford’s 
Journal,” a thrilling story of western life and 
adventure, and an account of the later career 
of Ham Fishley. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. — Charlie Percy, Jr., the best of 
Boston printers tells us that the Novelty Press 
is the easiest and best for amateur printers. — 
Pittsburg, the subject has been used before. 

Major Tommy, write to the editor of the 
paper. — Captain Jinks, of New Haven, please 
choose another name. We have a ‘‘member” 
of that name. — Corn City, Toledo, Ohio, is 
president of a new society called the O. O. 
Mutual Corresponding Society, the object of 
which appears to be ‘‘ mutual improvement 
and the formation of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance among its members.” Those taken 
with the ‘‘corresponding” mania would do 
well to write to Corn City. — Waterman says 
Humorist did not give him his full address; so 
how could he answer his letter? 

Willie Whistle’s tin-type was more accepta- 
ble than the puzzles. — Dictator takes up the 
gauntlet. He insists that ‘‘New York is a 
magnificent city in the beauty of its commer- 
cial and dwelling-houses, and Green Heron 
and Alert are,” &c., &c. He admits that the 
boys of Gotham haven’t much spunk. — Bob 
O. Link did not send answer. — Clarence 
Melville, accept our kind acknowledgments 
for yourself and friends for your sentiments 
of regard and appreciation. Sorry we cannot 
use the rebuses. Letters are not admissible 
in geographical rebuses. 

Lowalletto’s conundrum sounds original: 


“Why is a deacon like a church bell? Be-. 
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cause they both belong to the church.” — 
Simple Simon, there are too many letters re- 
peated. — Legal Tender’s club is highly appre- 
ciated, and we shall be very happy to have him 
add to it frequently at the same rate. — Dic- 
tator, we greatly esteem your friendly senti- 
ments, but when your puzzles are declined, it 
is usually for the reason that we have on hand 
or have published similar ones, or have too 
many of that kind, rather than better ones. 
We wish all our puzzle-makers took as much 
scrupulous pains to make good puzzles, and 
succeéded as well, as you do. — We thank Es- 
sex for his photo., which is the picture of a 
very good-looking young man. 

Lorain Lincoln, the paper and the puzzle 
are acceptable. — Hautboy, we suspend the 
rule in your favor, and accept two contribu- 
tions from your letter, the hidden towns and 
the subscription. — Eque Wality labors under 
the disadvantage of being a new subscriber in 
making rebuses, as we have published nearly 
all that he sends, and the others contain let- 
ters. His address is No. 4 U Street (instead of 
W), Evansville, Ind. — Sylvan Grove wishes 
correspondents, Box 6065, New York P. O. — 
Fitz Wittleworth, of Westboro’, requests all 
other Fitz Wittleworths to change their names, 
as he claims this zom de plume. 

AccEepTED. — Rebuses — Johnny Jumpup, 
Toozle; sans-tétes — Essex. 

DEcLINED. — Toby, Glenwood, Snoozles, 
Chow Chow, Clarence Melville, Part Braidy, 
Stump, Runaway, H. Terrill, Uncle Ned, 
Monsieur, Pickled Eels, Main Truck, Moun- 
tain Boy, O. Riginal, Stanley, Billy, S. A. M., 
Sylvan Grove, Pecoric, W. Shattuck, Neta, 
Eekcim, Dictator, Punch the Printer, Legal 
Tender, Ike, Maurice, Willie Wall, F. U. N., 
Sea Shore, Hautboy. 

Wisu CORRESPONDENTS. — Young America 
(with printers), Box 146, Fair Haven, Vt.; 
Toby (on hunting and fishing), Lock Box 
121, Zanesville, O.; Snoozies (on stamps and 
coins), 86 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D. C.; Main Truck, Drawer 38, Marquette, 
L. S., Mich.; Max Marque, 210 Utica Street, 
Buffalo, N. ¥.; Pluto (on stamps), Box 997, 
Bath, Me.; R. S. Huidekoper (on butterflies 
and birds’ eggs), 1514, Meadville, Pa.; Fred 
Gayboy, Drawer 79, Oberlin, O.; E. P. George, 
Jr., 606 Seventh Avenue, New York; Edward 
S. Leslie (on stamps), Box 1008, Worcester, 
Mass.; Charles Woods & Co. (on stamps), 
Lock Box 1, Haverhill, Mass.; Pecoric, Box 
3014, New York City, N. Y.; G. Sharp, Box 
25, South Norwalk, Conn.; E. S. Lewisson, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE ARABS iN SPAIN. 


sae the days of the patriarch Jacob, the people 
of Arabia were far enough advanced in 
civilization to maintain an active overland 
- trade with Egypt. The Midianites, merchant- 
men, to whom Joseph was sold for twenty 
pieces of silver — about a dozen dollars — 
were from Arabia. Yet for more than two 
thousand years after that time the Arabs con- 
tinued divided into so many hostile clans that 
they were almost unknown to history. 

The religion of Mohammed first united them. 
The history of the Arabs really commences 
with the Hegira or Flight of the Prophet from 
Mecca (A. D. 622). For ten years Mohammed 
had proclaimed his new creed in Mecca. His 
followers had been few, and he had suffered 
incessant persecution. And now he was prom- 
ised, at a secret meeting, by men from Medina, 


that if he would flee to that city his faith [ 


should be adopted and maintained: He made 
his escape from Mecca, though not without 
great risk, and reached Medina in safety, ac- 
companied by a single friend. In Mecca he 
had preached patience and resignation to the 
wrongs inflicted by man. At Medina he had 
supporters, and his doctrine was, that one 
drop of blood shed in the cause of God — 
meaning the new faith, of course — was to be 
of more avail than two months of fasting and 
prayer. He first made war upon the caravan 
trade of his native city. Mecca sent out an 
army to meet him. Mohammed had but three 
hundred and twenty-four combatants; the 
Meccans were a thousand. But the Prophet 
assured his followers that three thousand an- 
gels were fighting on his side; and with this 
auxiliary force he utterly routed the enemy. 
After this, his first victory, conquest followed 
conquest in rapid succession. In less than a 
century from the Hegira, Arabia was but a 
small province of the empire which had been 
founded by his successors, an empire that ex- 
tended from the Indus to the Atlantic, and in- 
cluded Syria, Pheenicia, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Bactriana, Egypt, Libya, Numidia, Spain, and 
many important islands of the Mediterranean. 
How the Arabs were invited into Spain by 
Count Julian, a relative of the dethroned King 
Witiza, and how King Roderic was defeated 





and slain at Xeres de la Frontera, has already 
been related. After that battle the Arabs, or 
Moors, as they are also called, almost immedi- 
ately took possession of the whole country, ex- 
cept Biscay, Navarre, an angle of Aragon, and 
the mountains of the Asturias. Here a few 
resolute spirits among the Goths made a stand, 
under Pelayo, and established a kingdom, a 
stronghold which enabled the Christians, step 
by step, to recover the lost territory, until after 
nearly eight centuries the last foot of Spanish 
soil was redeemed from the yoke of the Mos- 
lems. 

During more than forty years after the con- 
quest, Moorish Spain was ruled by viceroys, 
dependent on the caliphs, who reigned at Da- 
mascus. This was a time of discord and civil 
war, and towards its close many a village and 
city was laid in ruins, never to rise again. 


ARRIVAL EXTRAORDINARY. 
a we can keep reasonably cool 


on reasonable occasions, our editorial 
dignity was not a little shaken yesterday by 
the arrival of a black bear, in charge of Mr. 
Blackwell, of Bangor, and duly consigned to 
us. The custodian of the “ varmint” deliv- 
ered the following letter: — 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 29, 1869, 
Dear OLiver Optic: We send you a little 
bear, as a token of our love and esteem. 
Don’t eat him, but instruct and preserve him 
from the evil of this wicked world. Bear with 
him gently. 
HELEN HAMLIN, 
JARVIs L. CARTER, 
CHARLIE HAMLIN, 
ADDIE HAMLIN, 


FRANK HAMLIN, 
EDWARD STETSON, 
ISAIAH STETSON, 
MarY STETSON, 
And a thousand and one other Boys and Girls. 


We return our most earnest and sincere 
thanks to Our Boys and Girls for this kind 
remembrance. But we shall say more next 
week of ‘‘ Pompey.” 


—— WE hope our young friends will resem- 
ble the bee, and not the spider. The bee, like 
good nature, collects honey from every flower; 
while the spider sucks poison from the sweet- 
est flower, like ill nature. 


— Kinc Cuar es of Sweden has refused to 
sign the death sentence of a woman convicted 
of murder, and declares his determination to 
do what he can to abolish the death sentence. 


— Micuast ANGELO is buried in Florence, 
in the church of Santa Croce. 





